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Some Words for Spelling Matches. 


T may be hoped that the interest in spelling matches will 
| not cease until a pretty thorough test has been made of 
the orthographic abilities of those who assemble at the insti- 
tutes and other teachers’ meetings of the coming fall and win- 
ter. Whatever may be said of the inevitable ills of the old- 
fashioned country spelling-schdols, the benefits of the public 
matches lately in vogue can not be denied. They have inci- 
dentally become means of general education in the minuter 
structure and peculiarities of the English language; and not- 
withstanding the manifest defects of the oral method of spel- 
ling, as a preparation for correct presentation of words in wri- 
ting — which is the exact thing implied by the term orthogra- 
phy — notwithstanding this, there is unmistakably an improve- 
ment in letter-writing and in the preparation of copy for the 
press. Certaifily there is no fitter place for the spelling test 
than the teachers’ meeting. Of all men and women, the pro- 
fessional instructor should be as nearly perfect in the use of 
his vernacular as possible. And it must be said that the ave- 
rage ability of our teachers, in this particular, is not great. 
We have seen the most surprising examples of orthographic 
eccentricity on the part of teachers and candidates for teach- 
ing honors. Some instances, from quite eminent sources, are 
given in the Teacuer for last May. In humbler spheres, we 
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have had a candidate write “scinscearly” for us, and found 
this entry upon a teacher’s register: “ The averege number of 
schollars for this turm is 19.”". So we repeat the hope that the 
spelling match may be a feature of every teachers’ assembly 
for an indefinite future. To promote this important branch 
of professional education we copy a list of test-words prepared 
for the New England Journal of Education, as the best of 
the several lists we have seen. There should be added to it, 
in all cases, however, a number of the common words partic- 
ularly liable to misspelling —as principle, principal, bureau, 
etc.,— with the names of days and months, the post-offices of 
the county, the principal cities of the State and nation, and 
the States themselves, with their abbreviations. All these 
are specially important for letter-writing —the chief writing 
or practical spelling that we do.—Epiror. 


Osseous, lassitude, pavilion, piebald, maguey, trisyllable, 


mechlin, apocryphal, glycerine, chrysolite, ossicle, lacerate, 
postilion, calipers, zeugma, proselyte, epaulet, diarrhoetic, 
apocalyptic. ‘ 

Schedule, symmetry, piquancy, parachute, Huguenot, por- 
phyry, hemorrhage, guaiacum, restaurateur, isothermal, cha- 
lybeate, lachrymal, erysipelas, gherkin, saccharine, empyreal. 
idiosyncracy, puncheon, chirurgeon, dishabille. 

Benefited, syzygy, porticos, mottoes, pomegranate, pyra- 
mid, wallet, vermilion, shoeing, sycophant, hydraulic, defam- 
atory, macerate, vacillate, miniature, ineligible, congeries. 

Physical, pellicle, docible, placable, autopsy, poignancy, 
malmsey, appreciate, propitiate, habiliment, supplement, veg- 
etate, cogitate, tranquillity, humility, debasing, embracing. 
crystallize, syllable, sillabub, cylinder, symmetry, permeate, 
vervain, hirsute, supercilious, hemorrhoids, synecdoche, blas- 
phemous, exhilarate, scintillate, sciolist, equipage, sacrile- 
gious, amaryllis, amphictyonic, barratry, colocynth, achieve- 
ment, ichneumon, diachylon. 

Piercing, physician, siege, feud, hypocrisy, impressible, 
impossible, pleurisy, eviscerate, irascible, scythe, avalanche, 
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effervescence, scissure, zoophyte, zephyr, colleague, colloquy, 
rarefy, clarify, iterate, litigate, aqueduct, liquefy, liquable, 
reminiscence, callous, sieve, revenue, negotiate, associate, in- 
gratiate, insatiate, social, martial, glacial. fallacious, spacious, 
aqueous, sciential, dubious, serious, terrify, pommel, superti- 


cies, anchoret. 

Elixir, feasible, forcible, proximate, desperate, synchron- 
ical, conceptacle, conventicle, buoyancy, flagitious. malicious, 
testaceous, increment, pursuivant, pursuance, architrave, ar- 
chetype, phylactery, diaphanous, epiphany, surcharge, pare- 
goric, peripneumony, omniscient, cuneiform, sibylline, ortho- 
epy, inoculate, innocuous, cynical, ventricle, architect, com 
mercial, controversial, Ecclesiastes, strategic, therapeutics, 
collateral, gases. 

Patrol, utensil, recluse, profuse, irresistible, annunciate, 
vitreous, spurious, predicate, deprecate, syllogism, strychnine, 
catechumen, eleemosynary, halcyon, murrain, infringement, 
katydid, euthanasy, esoteric, cachexy, thraldom, rebellious, 
quinine, reconnoissance, opodeldoc, pansy, odyle, vaccinate, 
heliotrope. 

Accede, supersede, prejudice, mortise, franchise, author- 
ize, advertise, theorize, moralize, rueful, obtuse, traduce, ex- 
panse, noticeable, receptacle, follicle, autocracy, dissociate, 
perfidy, licentiate, inflammable, rhubarb, cynosure, inelegant, 
cartilage, ipecacuanha, newt, mimicking, verdigris, ferret, 
phylactery. ; 

Palisade, skein, chaise, gauge, financier, escheat, receipt. 
valise, scourge, rehearse, prairie, biscuit, forfeit, analyze, 
resource, papyrus, privilege, diplomacy, attorney, expatiate, 
torrefy, ossify, pharmaceutical, heteroclite. 

Auxiliary, necessity, supervisory, temporary, pecuniary, 
separate, accommodate, necessitate, concede, proceed, super- 
intendent, confidant, movable, susceptible, seizure, besiege, 
retrieve, concealment, unctuous, suspicious, effaceable, pro- 
pitious, capacity, equalize, beneficent, sardonyx, parliament, 
paradigm, reference, immediately, accompanying, assessment, 
indictment, neighborly, miscellaneous, bullion, incorrigible, 


. 
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academy, initiatory, freight, solvable, laudable, rhododendron. 

Poniard, sibyl, panegyrics, plagiarism, occult, oculist, in- 
fallible, caterpillar, umbrella, parasol, expletory. bigoted, pu- 
trefy, inflammation, celebrate, metallic, eschew, mischievous, 
echoes, fuchsia, sarsaparilla, chloroform, cauliflower, indigent, 
malleable. mignonette, surgery, servitude, calico, trafficking. 

Satyr, rhythm, imburse, immerse, yeoman, foeman, indel- 
ible, weevils, measles, weasels, polypus, intelligible, allega- 
tion, plurality, venerate, pupillary, capillary, anonymous. 
anomalous, rinse, wince, sizable, fusible, roguish, guerdon. 
pearly, purling, skeleton, caviler, benefiting, remitting. 

Cazique, cicatrice, assuetude, psychology, avoirdupois, 
deutzia, irrefragable, labyrinth, imbroglio, bivouac, tmesis. 
hermeneutics, anchorage, innuendo, colonelecy, rendezvous, 
ravelin, clepsydra, distich, stipulate, tragacanth, laryngitis, 
azimuth, corypheus. . 

Lettuce, nuisance, neuter, tortoise, mullein, circuit, sur- 
feit, edible, salvable, collectible, deleble, oxygen, raspberry, 
pyrotechnic, supplicate, suppletory, empire, polygamy, symp- 
tom, machinate, spermaceti, worsted, orrery, obsequies, met- 
onymy, javelin, irrigate, innocence, alpaca, apocrypha. 

Gossamer, parallel], celery, salary, futilely, realize, defini- 
tion, citadel, irreverent, venomous, inveigle, polytechnic, sta- 
tistics, civilized, condole, risible, flannel, panel, leper, robin, 
bobbin, police, loathe, clothe, famine, rapine, matin, plaid. 
said, plummet, plumber, dissvllable, epitaph, venison, eccen 
tric, exequies, camphor, amphibious, purlieu, chintz, valiant. 
brilliant, diphtheria, delectable, invincible, stomach, crucible. 
wheyey, billiards, bilious, raisin, tenure, scurrilous, cayenne. 

Sterling, sturdy, imbecile, codicil, befitting, apocalypse. 
aspirate, generate, reliquary, relegate, alligator, surveillance, 
isosceles, Wednesday, heifer, cheapen, deepen, frolicking, 
frolicsome, fricassee, amerce, accurse. 

Speech, preach, eyrie, ability, barbarity, feasible, italic, 
erratic, assassin, mammoth, cataract; marmalade, imitate, 
calker, caucus, faucet, centaur, laudanum, augury, plausible, 
satire, cough, filigree, repartee, recipe, assess, assets, deficit, 
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treachery, treasury, nonpareil, diwresis, etczetera, iceberg, 
liturgy, swerve, suburbs, demurrer, discursive, miracle, em 
piric, satiric, irritable, tamarind. 

Conduit. ferule, ferrule, calyx, synod, styptic, amethyst, 
fiat, bivalve, whilom, sinecure, aconite, homicide, parricide. 
parasite, italicize, hyacinth, hubbub, deuce, gumption. hyme- 
neal, succumb, consummate, irreparable, senna, permeabie, 
eflluvia, sidereal, inimical, hoarse, reversible, reconcilable, de- 
ducible, convincible, illicit, advisable, audacious, belligerent, 


joggle, icicle, edible, exegesis, vigilant, phonetic, paragraph. 


Ambiguous, analogous, clamorous, ominous, verity, aspar- 
agus, delirium, minimum, platinum, epic, vacuum, dandelion, 
cinnamon, primitive, sensitive, iris, anise, malice, avarice, ar- 
senic, doric, arctic, antarctic, ecliptic, bissextile, irrepressible, 
excrescence, quintessence, aliment, ledger, inclement, perma- 
nent, sediment, fulfillment, adjacent, frankincense, essence, 
prevalence, recipient, illness, reconnoiter, accouter. 

Rarity, malady, piracy, ecstasy, grottos, echoes, stilettoes, 
mementoes, duodecimos, manifestoes, heroes, quartos, zeros, 
volcanoes, tyros, solos, coroner, anniversary, sequence, throat, 
heatific, plateau, suicide, penitentiary, menace, imperative, 
infinitive, comparative, antecedent, declarative, appellations, 
perjure, parole, patrol, control, unroll, toll, pole. poll, knoll, 
howl, mole, bole, dole, tole, sole, soul, foal, bell, roll, goal. 

Allegeable, myriads, tomahawk, militia, manoeuvre, asa 
foatida, ignitible, innuendoes, discernible, pleasurable, delete- 
rious, misspelled, Britain, precipice, disparity, almanac, tur- 
bulent, quizzing, besieging, pinnacle, keenness, assassinate, 
porridge, revenue, Wednesday, February, auxiliary, under- 
pinning, Mediterranean, nucleus, penance, terrific, separate, 
operate, leisurely, neuralgia, kerosene, hierarchy, amenable, 
distillery, allegiance, hallelujahs. 

Cyst, cache, psalm, warmth, twelfth, souse, eels, squirm, 
sieve, yolk, chyle, soot, feud, depth, debt, couch, zine, rhomb, 
stretch, beeves, yacht, niche, ooze, squeal, knurl, lieu, quoin, 
shirk, itch, phrase, myth, gnaw, tongue, corpse, quoit, zouave, 
aisle, chintz, thwart, chyme, whir, jeer, corps, steak, trough. 
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Swollen, woolen, emigrant, immigrant, imminent, emi. 
nent, halibut, difference, deference, rebellious, dillydally, dil- 
atory, collation, chaises, stirring, frivolity, valorous, frivolous. 
amphitheatre, impaneled, appellant, repellent, appellee, mili- 
tary, wetter, liqueous, thinner, innate, annum, inane, session, 
dissipation, lilies, spoonfuls, remedying. curriculum, daisies, 
dewy, wilful, selvedge. 

Veil, aught, ought, souchong, porpoise, exonerate, annual, 
sulphur, entendre, teoflment, until, apropos, seraglio, ptisan, 
disuse, incontestable, scissors, cymbal, symbol, remedies, syn- 
onyme, singeing, equilibrium, soliloquy, equanimity, million- 
aire, eclat, exhilarate, evanescence, Cincinnati, reconnoitre, 
judgment, grammar, finesse, unsearchable, kilndry, jeopard- 
ize, pageantry, woos, felloe, calicoes, sarcenet, routine, hoe- 
ing, accoutred, unparalleled, sombre. 

Flagged, grievance, carrier, reparable, dizziness, zealous, 
debauchee, witticism, courier, quinsy, trepanning, despicable, 
initiate, eccentricity, sentient. tureen, terrene, bounteous, 
vacillate, cellular, zincky, coping, inadmissible, erysipelas, 
macadamize, missile, poultice, gluey, solace, wizard, bullion, 
hosanna, adventitious, colander, calender, corolla, bivouac, 
sirloin, Philadelphia, Louisiana, Bosphorus, Dardanelles Vien- 
na, Marseilles, Cattegat, Skager Rack, Gibraltar, Alleghany. 


— There are some curious things in the history of English 
orthography One would suppose that, even during the peri- 
od when there were no fixed standards of spelling and every 


man wrote as he pleased, proper names would have some uni- 
formity. Yet the ancient deeds and other manuscripts exhibit 
the strangest diversities, often in signatures by the same hand 
or by members of the same family. Thus our “ Leicester” is 
found spelt in eight forms; “ Villers” in fourteen ; “ Shake- 


. 


speare” in over thirty; and for the simple name “ Mainwar- 
ing,” the astounding number of one hundred and thirty-one 
varieties of spelling have been counted. 





LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


Language Lessons. --- VI. 


gf MRS. M. J. CANEDO. 


EACHER. You have learned in your previous lessons 
7 the uses or functions of the two most important parts of 
speech, the Noun and the Verb. Repeat them once more. 
What is the use of the Noun? 

Puri. The Noun gives names to all objects. There 
could be no speech without the Noun; for how could we 
speak of any object if it was nameless ? 

T. And the Verb‘ Here let me correct a statement 
in one of your answers during a former lesson — an error ari- 
sing more from inadvertence on your teacher’s part than any 
fault on your own. Looking over the lesson afterwards, I 
perceived the error at once, which is that “the Verb makes 
statements.” No single word, not even a Verb, can make a 
statement: it is the Sentence that does this. ‘‘ Fly.” Is that 
the statement of a fact ¢ 

P. Not at all. 

T. (writes.) “ Birds fly.” Is that ¢ 

P. Yes, that is a complete sentence, and also a statement. 

T. I gave you, however, another definition of the Verb, 
and the true one. Repeat it. 

P. A Verb is a word that asserts (or affirms) something 
of its subject. 

T. Can the Noun stand alone? Is it of any use in lan- 
guage taken by itself ? 

P. Except when used in direct address, I know of none. 

T. Is the Verb ever used by itself alone? 

P. I think not; but we do not know yet all the uses of 
the Verb. 

T. It is used in the imperative or commanding manner. 
apparently alone; but the name of the person commanded is 
always implied, asin “Go!” or “Return!” meaning, “Go 
you,” or “ Do you go.” So you see it takes both name-word 
and asserting-word to form the sentence, and they are mutu- 
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ally necessary to each other. The Verb is the only asserting- 
word in the language. But is the Noun the only name word / 

P. You have mentioned several times a word called the 
Pronown, as a’substitute for the Noun. 

T. It is precisely of the Pronoun that I wish to speak 
now. You know already that it can take the Noun’s place; 
but do you know why we let it do so —of what value it is in 
language ? 

P. We do not. 

T. What do you think of this sentence? (Writes, * Ma 
ry’s mother told Mary that Mary must obey Mary’s teacher.” ) 

P. I think there are too many “ Marys” inthe sentence: 

T. That is the fault—the noun is repeated too often. 
How can we obviate that repetition? Correct it. 

P. Mary’s mother told her that she must obey her teach- 
er. (Teacher writes this sentence, underlining the pronouns.) 

T. That sounds much better. What are those words un- 
der which I have drawn a line ? 

P. Pronouns. 

T. And by using them in place of the Noun you do what? 

P. We prevent unpleasant repetition of the Noun, and 
make the sentence sound better. 

T. That is one use of the Pronoun. A few examples will 
show you the other use. (Writes, * Henry and James know 
their lessons.”) What one pronoun can take the place of 
both these names? 

P. They know their lessons. 

T. (Writes, “* You and Mary and I will go.”) Which pro- 
noun will convey the same meaning as this one noun and two 
pronouns ? 

P. We will go. 

T. As the two nouns in this example: “I gave it to Jane 
and Julia” ¢ 

P. I gave it to them. 

T. In this: “ This is Freddy’s and Tommy’s ball.” 

P. This is thezr ball. 

T. In this: * This is your and my lesson” ? 

P. This is ovr lesson. 
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T. The changes you have made in this example will sug- 
gest to you another use of the Pronoun. 

P. By enabling us to use one word, and it a very short 
one, instead of two or three, it shortens sentences very much. 

T. Is the Pronoun a name-word’? Tell me what you 
really think about it, not what you think I want you to say. 

P. It is used as if it was; vet I don’t think it is one. 

T. Intrinsically—by which I mean in its own self —it is 
not a name-word, because not a name. If you never heard of 
such a thing as language lessons, you would know that Mary 
and John are name-words, wouldn’t you? But by the laws of 
grammar we name a word according to its uses, not according 
to its nature. You will have proof after proof of that as we 
advance, and shall have at least one proof immediately. (T. 
writes, * The good man does good toall.”) What are the two 
words I have underlined ? 

P. Adjectives. 

T. Are you sure of it ? 

P. Very sure. ‘*“ Good” is a describing word. 

T. If so it must describe something. 

P. And it does so. “The good man.” It describes or 
qualifies man, a noun. 

T. Iyield the point with respect to the first good. That 
is certainly an adjective; and why? Because its use in the 
sentence is the use of an adjective — to describe. But look 
more closely at the second good. What kind of a verb is 
“does”? 

P. An incomplete, transitive verb. 

T. Then it must be followed by its object. Ill tell you 
a way to find that object. ‘* The good man does * — what ? 
Come now, what does he do ? 

P. (reluctantly.) He does good. 

T. The word good is here used by a figure of speech for 
all the good deeds a good man does. Its use is that of a— 
what ? 

P. Of a noun. It is a noun, the object of the incom- 
plete verb oes. 
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T. You see it is in each case named from its use. So 
are all words named. Therefore pronouns, used exactly as 
nouns, capable of fully filling their place, are by reason of 
use name-words. Tell me now what are those functions of a 
noun that any other word used as a name-word can perform ? 

P. First, only a name-word can be the subject of a sen- 
tence. Second, the object after a transitive verb. Third, the 
predicate-nominative after a copula verb. Fourth, used inde- 
pendently in direct address. 

T. Stopa moment here. This one function of a noun is 
peculiar to itself alone. No other name-word or phrase can 
be used thus, not even a pronoun. I can say, “ Here, Mary,” 
but can I say, “* Here, you!” ¢ 

P. It would not be a polite form of address, certainly. 

T. Nora correct form. But have you mentioned all the 
functions of the noun ? 

P. All that we know of. 

T. There are two other ways in which both noun and 
pronoun can be used. One is after a complete verb. 

P. Why, did you not tell us that the intransitive verb 
needs no word to complete its meaning / 

T. I will say so again, if necessary. No name-word can 
form that intimate connection with a complete verb which 
exists between the transitive verb and its object. a necessary 
connection. But by the aid of another little word, called the 
PReEposITIoN, the name-word can follow the complete verb so 
as to make sense. I can not say (writes): “ He ascended 
heaven.” What little word, interposed between the verb and 
noun, will give meaning and sense to this example ? 

P. “He ascended to heaven.” 

T. Right. Correct this: (writes, “ This book is you.”) 

P. “This book is for you.” 

T. “I went the ocean —— England.” Fill up the 
blanks I have left. 

P. “I went across the ocean to England.” 

T. The name-word is again in the object’s place, but is 
not now the object of the verb: but of the — what ? 

P. Of the preposition. 
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T. When a noun or pronoun holds the object’s place in a 
sentence, we call it being in the objective case. This expres- 
sion means simply “in the object’s place.” And the preced- 


ing word is said to govern it. Tell me the governing word in 


each of these two examples: (writes, “John ate the apple.” 
“John went to school.”) You may remember once that I told 
you that etymological analysis is usually called Parsing. So 
please to parse these two sentences, each pupil taking a word. 
Mary, you sit first: begin. 

Mary. “John” is a noun, the subject of the sentence, 
and therefore in the nominative or naming case. 

Tue Next Pupm. “Ate” is an incomplete, transitive 
verb, taking an object after it. 

3p P. “The™ is an article-adjective, defining the word 
apple. 

4ru P. “Apple” is a noun, the object of the sentence, 
therefore in the objective case, governed by the transitive 
verb ate. 

T. Very well done. Commence the next sentence at the 
verb, since the subject has already been parsed. 

5tu P. “Went” is a complete verb, admits no object. 

6TH P. “To” is a preposition, joining its object to the 
complete verb went. 

7tu P. “School” is a noun in the objective case, gov- 
erned by the preposition fo. 

T. We can not finish the subject in this leson; so we will 
in our next consider the one remaining function of the noun. 


— The study of language has given a character to modern 
minds, by the habits of discrimination and analysis which it 
requires, and has partly contributed to the present advance- 
ment of science and reasoning. Torepresent it as nothing but 
a criticism of words or an exercise of memory is utterly errone- 
ous. It demands no trifling perspicuity, and promotes quick- 
ness and depth of apprehension. <A good linguist has always 
considerable acuteness, and often pre-eminent taste. — ciuiow. 
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The Jolly Old Pedagogue. 
GEORGE ARNOLD. 


’T was a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 
Tall and slender and sallow and dry : 
His form was bent and his gait was slow, 
His long, thin hair was as white as snow, 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye ; 
And he sang every night as he went to bed, 
“ Let us be happy down here below; 
The living should live though the dead be dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long azo. 


He taught his scholars the rule of three, 
Writing anid reading and history too, 
He took the little ones up on his knee, 
For a kind old heart in his breast had he, 
And the wants of the littlest child he knew. 
“ Learn when you're young,” he often said, 
“ There ’s much to enjoy down here below ; 
Life for the living and rest for the dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


With the stupidest hoy he was kind and cool, 
Speaking only in gentlest tones ; 
The rod was hardly known in his school — 
Whipping, to him, was a barbarous rule, 
And too hard work for his poor old bones ; 
Besides, it was painful, he sometimes said. 
«“ We must make life pleasant here below, 
‘The living need charity more than the dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 
With the roses and woodbine over the door ; 
His room was quiet and neat and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign, 
And made him forget he was old and poor. 
«T need so little,” he often said, 
“And my friends and relatives here below 
Won't litigate over me when I am dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


Then the jolly old pedagogue’s wrinkled faee 
Melted all over in sunshiny smiles ; 
He stirred his glass with an old-school grace, 
Chuckled and sipped and prattled apace, 
Till the house grew merry from cellar to tiles. 
“I’m a pretty old man,” he gently saia ; 
“T have lingered a long time here below ; 
But my heart is fresh if my youth is dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
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He smoked his pipe in the balmy air 
Every night when the sun went down, 
While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
Leaving its tenderest kisses there 
On the jolly old pedagogue’s jolly old crown. 
And feeling the kisses, he smiled and said, 
“°T was a glorious world down here below ; 
Why wait for happiness till we are dead?” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He sat at his door one midsummer night, 
After the sun had sunk in the west, 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 
While the odorous night wind whispered rest. 
Gently, gently, he bowed his head ; 
There were angels waiting for him, I know; 
He was sure of his happiness, living or dead, 
This jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


Studies for Vacation. 
PLANT CLASSIFICATION: THE POTATO AND ITS KIN. 
KATE BREARLEY FORD. 
OU know that in the animal kingdom we talk of various 
orders — the order of Raptores, or Birds of Prey, for in- 
stance; the Diptera or Flies, so classified principally because 
they have two wings, and including not alone flies, but mos- 


quitoes and many others; the Carnivora, too, or Flesh-eaters, 


in which we find families innumerable, connected more or less 
remotely with each other, and having a proportional number 
of similarities or differences. 

In the same way plants are classified. The unwearied stu- 
dent of Botany has spent his life in becoming acquainted with 
the life of the vegetable world about him; and to-day, in the 
quiet of our own rooms, we can receive and enjoy facts that 
only patience through years of study could have gained. And 
what a world of things is to be learned and remembered! 
But we do not propose learning them all at once. We have 
noticed, when we have something to do, how easy our task 
seems, if at the beginning we clearly see the conclusion; if 
our field of labor has a boundary line, and we have definitely 
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given us at the outset the when, how and wherefore of every- 
thing to be done. So, with our studies in the material world, 
we can mark out for ourselves a few simple, well-defined les- 
sons, and by and by pursue the study in its minuter details. 

Taking up classification, and beginning with the common 
plants, we shall find it interesting to learn all we may about as 
ordinary things as potatoes. A little more than a century ago, 
they were once in a great while heard of as “ potato roots,” 
first as a rare dish on some rich man’s table, and not within the 
means of those in even moderate circumstances. Were you to 
begin now at a specimen of the Early Rose or White Peach- 
blow, and trace back its pedigree through many generations, 
you would be surprised to find that away off in South America, 
in Brazil, grows a miserable little apology for a plant, claim- 
ing to be the progenitor of our indispensable potato. ‘Thanks 
to the diligent agriculturist, we housekeepers are not limited 
to preparing for dinner now-a-days potatoes an inch in length, 
nor are our hungry boys and girls restricted to as low a diet 
as two or three of the same would give at a meal. 

In the dark, moist soil, what a store of white starch every 
potato-plant lays up for next year’s growth! The cabbage rolls 
up its supply in thickened stems and clumsy leaves, and an- 
other season from this material brings out the most delicate 
flowers and perfect seeds. The turnip, beet, carrot, and pars- 
nip hide theirs away in their fleshy roots; but “ potato-roots ™ 
are not roots at all! They are subterranean branches, grown 
thick instead of long, surrounded by circles of farther promises 
of branches in what we call eyes. The real roots are branched 
and fibrous. 

The flower—the whole plant, in fact —is not remarkable 
for beauty. The fruit—but I leave you to examine for your- 
selves the shape, color, and other qualities of what grows in 
nearly every garden in the land; for, with children of a larger 
as well as a smaller growth, it is not a good plan to do for them 
what they can comfortably do for themselves. Apropos to 
this, although not in strict connection, a lady with whom I was 
once talking observed that she had never seen and could not 
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describe a potato-blossom, although she had been a resident of 


a country village all her life. The fruit she had never heard 
of! Properly speaking, we should call the last-mentioned a 
potato-berry —a term I acknowledge to be seldom heard, if 
ever; although, with its pulpy interior and numerous seeds, it 
answers the description of a berry as well as do the currant 
and the gooseberry. 

Those who have studied this plant “from its youth up.> 
and have compared it in its various stages of life with other 
plants, have pronounced it one of a class including several 
families, which, at first sight, we should say could not be blood 
relations. But so it is: because of their colorless juice, alter- 
nate leaves, regular five-parted flowers, peculiar fruit, etc., ete., 
the order Solanacez or Nightshades includes not alone the 
nightshade family, but also the potato, tomato, pepper, ground 
cherry, henbane, petunia, matrimony vine, thornapple, and to- 
bacco families. 

In the human family, smooth, regular features, or promi- 
nent length of nose, or enormously-lobed, outstanding ears go 
down from parent to child through successive generations, till 
we come to say. with logical correctness, “ His nose [or his 
eyes| pronounce him a branch of the good old Hopkins tree.” 

Not long ago, a ludicrous but eminently suggestive re- 
mark was overheard concerning the newest arrival in a near- 
sighted family, parents, sons, and daughters nearly all depend- 
ing on the optician’s craft for their knowledge of the remoter 
outside world. The querist wondered if said baby was born 
with spectacles on ! 

The Solanum family might be catalogued somewhat after 
this fashion: Solanum Tuberosum — the common potato; So- 
lanum Nigrum —the black nightshade, one of the poor rela- 
tions, an absolutely demoralized weed, wanting beauty, want- 
ing use, unless we call a rank poison dealt out as medicine use- 
ful. It looks like a thief or vagabond, has a way of selecting 
for dwelling-places miserable rubbish, deserted, tumble-down 
dwellings, or old, hungry-looking fields. The leaves are al- 
ways perforated, and the uneven edges look as if gnawed and 
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torn by innumerable revengeful insects. Clad in its dingily- 
green, dusty garments, angular in outline, the white and vel- 





low flowers hanging their lazy heads in a beggar-like way, the 
berries black and guilty-looking, the potato gains no glory by 
claiming relationship with such a wretched object as this. 
And still another wandering outcast is recorded in the old 
family record, and must be mentioned as a sister of our mutual 
friend— Solanum Carolinense, vulgarly called horse-nettle, 
just as people familiarly vulgarize Henry into Hank, or John 
into Jack. White in flower and yellow in the fruit, the truant 
school-boy has cultivated its acquaintance and will point it out 
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to you. 

But one more member of this numerous family has turned 
out badly — Solanum Mammosum, commonly known as “ the 
apple of Sodom.” Armed with scattered spines, wearing a 
profusion of violet flowers or carrying its plentiful yellow 
fruit, it prefers desolate wastes, where it lives in a dolorous 


aes Se 


condition, uncared for and alone. 

No other member of the family has ever become so useful 
in society as Solanum Tuberosum, none besides can be termed 
so appropriately a benefactor of the people; but Solanum Es- 
culentum, the egg-plant, has done something ih the benevo- 
lent way. In India the fruit is very large, purple-colored, and 
delicious ; elsewhere it is white, in size and appearance resem- 
bling a goose-egg. It is used for food,and by epicures is pro- 
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nounced most excellent. 

Of this numerous family of twelve or thirteen children, as 
many are famous fr beauty or genuine goodness of character 
as have become notorious for downward tendencies. The bril- 
liant Duleamara, poetically named the bittersweet, in shady 
places and along moist banks twines its shrub-like tendrils 
around the grand old forest trees of Europe, and wears its royal 
robes of purple the warm summer through, only laying them 
aside for a wealth of scarlet fruit in the autumn time. 

The Pseudo-Capsicum, called commonly the Jerusalem 
cherry — we never knew why —resembles its matter-of-fact 
sister Tuberosum only in its blossom, bearing on its miniature 
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its blossom, bearing on its miniature branches an abundance 
of beautiful fruit, cherry-like in appearance, but to be looked 
at rather than eaten. It wears the dignity and puts on the 
airs of a tree, but seldom grows beyond three feet in height; 
so it is simply an ornament, and thrives best within doors. 

The other members of the Solanum family are plain folk 
of ordinary merit, so far as we have heard ; not very much of 
good or evil about them, but filling out the old family record 
by long, pompous names, too nearly unpronounceable to be 
recorded here. 

The cousins — whether first, second, or third, we are by 
no means sure — you are undoubtedly acquainted with; but 
possibly you have never heard them spoken of as kith or kin 
of the Solanum family. 

The Lycopersicum, better known as the tomato, Jike its 
cousins, can boast little of a prepossessing personal appear- 
ance; but the richness and edible qualities of its immense 


berries (who would ever think of calling tomatoes berries ?) 
entirely atone for its offensive odor and unattractive aspect. 
Its long, high-sounding name is derived from two Greek 
words signifying a wolf and a peach! A strange combina- 


tion, surely! 

Then, queer as it may seem, the Pepper family springs 
from the same ancient stock. The heating, acrid principle 
pervading the plant makes it a valuable medicine, and the 
name is not a strange one to the materia medica (your physi- 
cian calls it “ capsicum”). Asa seasoning for food, people 
differ concerning its usefulness. The pepper imported from 
foreign lands long ago filled a seemingly important place on 
almost every table in the land. 

As well as the above, the Atropa family, or deadly night- 
shade, acts no insignificant part in the field of medicine. A 
rank and fearful poison, it has appropriately assumed the 
name of one of the three Fates of Grecian mythology — Atro- 
pos, whose office it was to cut the thread of human life. Eve- 
ryone has taken and knows the effect of belladonna, which is 
nothing else than deadly nightshade in another form. 
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The plant is not a very common one. It isa native of Eu- 
rope, but is widely cultivated elsewhere. It is said to have a 
strange-looking stalk, with large leaves, pale purple, lurid 
flowers, and black, funereal fruit— all inclining to a purplish 
hue, as if in half-mourning for its miserable victims. 

You have undoubtedly heard ef and we will not stop to 
describe numerous other families, as nearly related by ties of 
birth as any of the preceding —the apple of Peru, the ground 
cherry, the matrimony vine, the thorn apple, from which we 
have the stramonium of medicine; and a long list besides. 

But to two more will I give separate mention—the beau- 
tiful Petunia, at first, like its notable cousin, a resident of 
Brazil, but soon becoming acclimated in this country; and 
the too-well-known tobacco. By the by, did you know that 
the double variety of Petunia, to be obtained of almost any 
florist, is one of the finest of house-plants? It grows with lit- 
tle care, and blossoms the whole winter long. It is not very 
beautiful as to the leaf, but is fresh and green enough tu give 
a cheerfulness to the room, and wears continuously one or 
more richly-variegated blooms. 

The tobacco — I suppose, though, we must dignify it by 
its proper name, Nicotiana—in many parts of the world has 


grown prosperous, we are sorry to say; and as to its respecta- 
ble associates — would that the family had always remained 
despised and obscure ! 

Now that we have named and discussed some of the nu- 
merous relatives of our excellent friend Solanum Tuberosum., 


let us recapitulate : 
Solanum family. This numbers twelve or thirteen mem- 
bers, among which the most important or best known are — 
Solanum Mammosum — Apple of Sodom. 
Solanum Dulcamara — Bittersweet. 
Solanum Esculentum — Egg Piant. 
Solanum Carolinense — Horse Nettle. 
Solanum Pseudo-capsicum — Jerusalem Cherry. 
Solanum Nigrum — Nightshade. 
Solanum Tuberosum — Potato. 
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Among the many relations, the best-known families are: 
The Nicandra Family, or Apple of Peru. 

The Atropa Family, or Deadly Nightshade. 

The Physalis Family, or Ground Cherry. 

The Hyosciamus Family, or Henbane. 

The Lycium Family, or Matrimony Vine. 

The Capsicum Family, or Pepper. 

The Datura Family, or Thorn-apple. 

The Nicotiana Family, or Tobacco. 

The Lycopersicum Family, or Tomato. 


A Bit of the New-Time Schools. 


PROF. WALTER S. SMITH. 
| HAVE just read the article on “Old-Time Schools” in 


your last number, and feel disposed to tell your readers 
an experience or two of the new-time schools. 

When I served, five years ago, as County Examiner in 
Rush county, Indiana, I took note of several remarkable spec- 
imens. On one occasion I had placed my questions on the 
blackboard, and among them the following appeared: 

“What is a foot in poetry?” 

One answered, * A fool must be an ediot, I s’pose.” 

“ How would you describe a muscle?” 

A dozen or so answered “lean meat,” “ flesh,” etc.; but 
the climax was capped in this: * A mussel is a flattened cord 
or band extending throughout the system.” 

“ What is a mountain? Locate three ranges.” 

“ A mountain is a broad extension of territory tapering 
upward.” By way of location: “The Rocky mountain, the 
Ablashen mountain, and the Icey mountains.” This latter was 
from the hymn-book, and I suppose he intended to locate the 
range in Greenland! 

“ Describe the Niagara river.” 

“The Niagara rivver raises in the north, flows south, bear- 
ing westward, over rocks, hills, and steep places, sometimes 
tempestuous and boisterous.” 
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*“ Why should a school-room be ventilated ?” 

“To let the poisonous animal vapor escape which arises 
from human,” etce., ete. 

My predecessor, J. M. Hodson, now of the Randolph Co. 
press, had preserved a few choice specimens, which he could 
deliver with a relish. I give two of them here. 

* What is latitude? Give the 1. of Indianapolis.” 

* Latitude is any limited portion of the earth’s surface. 
Indianapolis is a very beautiful little city, mostly level.” 

“ Locate and describe the following rivers, viz., the Hoang 
Ho, the Great Pedee, the Colorado.” 

“The Viz river is in the north-eastern part of Asia. I 
don’t know anything about the other three.” 

During my service as County Superintendent in Marion 
county, I have noted a few similar instances. One youth says 
the point on the earth having neither latitude nor longitude 
is (giving the place), because (as I had asked why) it is the 
will of God. One gave the Roman notation thus: “ One eye 
1, two eye 2,” etc. One spelled the name of the continent 
north of the Mediterranean Sea, “ You rip.” One, in giving 
the number of countries in North America having no sea- 
coast, enumerated Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. One 
lady came with her daughter to see that a fair examination 
was tendered, and made the following speech : 

* Now Mr. Bell [my predecessor], he did n’t know how to 
*xamine a teacher. He ast question that was n’t right. I’ve 
bene a teacher [of the olden time, I suppose], and I know. 
He said, ‘What three rivers rises in the Himalaya moun- 
tains?’ Now I know that ain’t right; cause in my book it 
was: *‘ What ¢wo rivers rises in the Alps mountains?’ ” 

I could swell this number of specimens, but it is not nec- 
essary. I have in mind to say only this: The new-time 
schools are as full of imperfections in Indiana as were the 
old-time schools in Massachusetts. And yet we are making 
longer strides, grander conquests, and more perceptible ad- 
vancement than most of our sister States. The Legislature 
in its wisdom demolished the best and most brilliant of our 
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plans, and gave us a serious recoil; but there is yet vitality 
left, and in our next advance we hope to gain our lost ground 
and more. 

I can distinctly discern the growth the profession has ac- 
complished within the last five years. Of all the candidates 
for license I examined in Rush county (a most excellent com- 
munity, by the way) during 1869-70, scarcely a dozen passed 
well in geography and United States history. We could not 
induce fifty (of a hundred and ten) teachers to attend the 
county institute, and but few read our journals. They are 
more professional now. Teachers and candidates for teach- 
ing throng the county institutes, and even attend monthly 
meetings in their several townships. They flock together 
once a year in the State Teachers’ Association, from every 
part of Indiana’s empire, as Mussulmans make the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca. They take and read the educational 
magazines, and crowd the classes of our normal schools. 


All this goes to signify that the schools of the future 
must look back upon their recent past, now our present, and 
laugh lustily at the blunders of the time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 12, 1875, 


A Teacher’s Letters. 


GEO. RUSSELL LEWIS. 
[Continued from the June number.) 

EAR JACQUES: To-day occurred an informal reception 
D in President Gordon’s private library. Nearly all the 
pupils and teachers were there; and although I am neither at 
present, I was easily induced to join them, knowing full well 
that social intercourse would cheer me, and that conversation 
and music and laughter would drive away the gloom that op- 
presses me. AsI entered the room, President Gordon came 
forward, with a look of honest welcome upon his face that is 
not often seen in this cold, harsh world. After introducing 
me to several of the teachers, who received me kindly and 
with none of that cold formality so often mistaken for true 
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politeness, he took me through the room, showing me all the 
rare treasures he had collected in the years of his life. You 
should see that room, dear Jacques. You and I have been 
accustomed to luxufy; but never had I been in the home of a 
scholar. There were not many books, but the choicest of an- 
cient and modern works were upon the shelves ; and I smiled 
to myself as I noticed my favorite authors among the collec- 
tion. At one end of the room stood a cabinet full of rare cu- 
riosities gathered from every part of the known world—shells 
from China, birds from Australia, lava from the burning cra- 
ters of Vesuvius and Etna, sea-weed from the bottom of the 
sea, rocks from Nature’s gigantic cabinet. In a deep bay- 
window stood an upright piano, with one of Beethoven’s sona- 
tas upon the musie-rack ; while everywhere were beautiful 
pictures and exquisite tropical flowers. All this showed the 
President to be a man of culture, and I secretly thanked God 
that I could enjoy intercourse with such a heart and mind. 
When we had made the circuit of the room, he led me toa so- 
fain the bay-window, while he seated himself at the piano 
and began turning over the music. 

“ Do you play?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he replied, in a low tone; “for nothing so ele- 
vates and satisfies me, brings me so near my heavenly Father, 
as beautiful music.” 

“IT see you have nothing but the music of the masters,” I 
continued. ‘ Do you play nothing else?” 

“ No,” he answered, decidedly ; “all other musicis super- 
ficial, and does not interest me.” 

“ And yet,” I said, “not everyone can comprehend the 
masters, and recognize and interpret the beauty that is in 
them.” 

“True,” he replied; “nevertheless, at Brockton, when 
pupils have passed through the rudiments of the art, they be- 
gin the study of the masters, and in the end are better musi- 
cians, because of this contact with such minds.” 


Here our conversation ended, and President Gordon be- 
gan slowly and softly to play one of Beethoven's grand over- 
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tures, and I could sit with closed eyes and take in the full 
meaning of the masterly strains as he interpreted them to me. 
It was not mere manipulation of the hands: in it there were 
life and soul. When he finished, and I had thanked him with 
tears in my eyes for the rich pleasure he had given me, we 
walked about the room, talking with groups here and there, 
examining pictures and books, until the long afternoon wore 
away, and we descended to the dining-hall for tea. The recol- 
lections of this afternoon are among the pleasantest of my 
life; and I do not wonder when I am told that many of the 
pupils remain at Brockton long after graduating, because 
they so love it. 

I have just written this in my note-book, which this after- 
noon’s enjoyment has taught me: Teachers should strive dil- 
igently to make cultured men and women of their pupils, by 
bringing them in contact with refining influences. 


JANUARY i6, 1850. 





— To have a well-furnished mind, read much; to have a 
well-disciplined, study much. For fluency of speech, converse 
much ; for accuracy, write much. For mental acumen, com- 
pare and discriminate; for moral force, pray and act. 

— Education is not learning: it is the exercise and devel- 
opment of the powers of the mind. There are two great meth- 
ods by which this end may be reached — one in the halls of 


learning, the other in the conflicts of life. Princeton Review. 


— What is wanted is conscience in the common school — 
conscience properly developed and instructed. It is not nec- 
essary to tell a teacher capable of instructing young children 
and worthy of being entrusted with such a serious responsi- 
bility, how to secure this object. If ordinary teachers are not 
sufficiently rich in resources, why not make this, of all branch- 
es, a specialty? Every teacher enjoys a constant and rare 
opportunity, if he will prepare himself for it and seek wise 
occasions to profit his pupils. Zion’s Herald, 
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Hints for the School-room. 


THE WORK TO COME, 

Is it not possible for the teacher to enjoy these vacation 
months, to grow stronger by the days of continued rest, and 
all the while to be doing the numberless little things he will 
have no leisure for by and by? If ignorant of Zoology and 
Botany, let him begin the study by cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of plants and animals that are seen every day. Learn 
the history of our domestic fowls and beasts. Get the classi- 
fication of our most common plants, and study their habits — 
what are a few of the plants included in the same class with 
the cabbage or the potato, with wheat, beans, apples, straw- 
berries, onions, dandelions? Talk up gardening with every 
farmer you meet, and learn all he can teach you. The nurse- 
ryman will give you a world of interesting facts concerning 
useful as well as ornamental trees. Have you enough knowl- 
edge of practical book-keeping to keep properly a cash ac- 
count? All these will be interesting matters to teach your 
pupils next fall and winter, through object lessons or in aid 
of the text-books. K. B. F. 


ORNAMENTATION, 

* We have something to do for beauty’s sake in ourselves 

and in things around us.” And this is just the time for prep- 
aration. Gather every variety of grains and grasses while yet 
green, dry them carefully in the shade with the heads down, 
and keep them for winter bouquets. Crystallize a few in 
alum. Prepare skeleton leaves and blanched ferns. Gather 
the dry mosses from old logs and fence-rails. Start boxes of 
growing ferns and green mosses. Make a few rustic boxes 
and shelves out of knotty limbs. A small bracket-saw, with 
a number of pretty patterns, costs but a trifle; and any lady 
or boy can make innumerable articles for beautifying a room, 
Prepare mottoes in “ spatter-work ” or colored paper, crotchet 
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afew mats of bright worsted. In short, keep your school- 
room’s and your pupils’ needs in mind, as well as your own, 
and gather, as you have opportunity. the trifles all along your 
way. Believe me, these seemingly valueless things will bring 
you a world of comfort by and by. K. B. F. 


READING. 

One of the chief requisites of good reading is that the 
reading be understood. Nearly every failure to secure this 
requisite may be referred to inarticulation or to improper in- 
flection. To correct the first-named fault, the teacher should 
frequently require exaggeration of pronunciation There is 
little danger that such exaggeration will be carried to excess 
—that is, that pupils will become by this means affectedly 
precise in pronunciation. The tendency is obviously in an op- 
posite direction. The second fault mentioned, improper in- 
flection, seems to some teachers an almost insurmountable 
barrier in the way of securing good reading. Many pupils 
who know how a piece ought to be read are unable to give 
the right inflection. How often does the teacher say, “* Keep 
your voice up,” or “ Let your voice fall,” and even give an ap- 
propriate example, with little or no avail? This difficulty, in 
most cases, may be easily overcome by the following method, 
suggested in part by Prof. Munroe. 

The teacher, having taught his class what rising, falling, 
circumflex, and level inflections are, pronounces the vowels in 
their order, and requires his pupils to state what inflection is 
given to each; then the process is reversed, and the teacher 
calls upon the class to pronounce the vowels with the inflec- 
tions which he names. The same letters are then written up- 
on the blackboard, with marks of inflection over them, and 
the pupils are called upon to pronounce, giving each vowel 
the inflection indicated. Again, sentences are written upon 
the board with an appropriate mark of inflection over each 
word, and the pupils read separately or in concert. Itisa 
good plan occasionally to have the words of an entire selec- 
tion in the Reader marked with reference to inflection. 
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The next step in teaching reading, if it has not already 
been taken, should be to teach the meaning of the selection; 
| and no branch of study in our schools affords a better means 

of mental discipline than this, and when properly conducted, 
few exercises are more interesting. 

By the methods which have been alluded to, the ear and 
voice of the pupil are trained, and he is enabled to express the 
meaning of what he reads, as he understands it. 


‘ Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS. 

1. If you would have no drones in your school, talk at 
each recitation to the dullest in your class, and use all your 
ingenuity in endeavoring tomake him comprehend. The oth- 
ers, then, will be sure to understand. 

2. Make each exercise as attractive as possible. Think 
out your methods beforehand, and illustrate freely. 

3. Cultivate self-control. Never be led into confusion, 
and above all be in earnest. 

4. Be cheerful, and smile often. A teacher with a long 
face casts a gloom over everything, and eventually chills the 
young mind and closes the young heart. 

5. Use simple language when youexplain lessons. Long 
words are thrown away in the school-room. 

6. Thoroughly test each pupil on the lesson, and do not 
be afraid of repetition. Review every day, or much time will 
be lost. 

7. Do not try to teach too much: better teach a little, 
and teach it well. 

8. Endeavor to make your pupils understand the mean- 
ing of what they study. Probe the matter to the bottom, and 
get at the real knowledge of your scholars. 

9. Cultivate the understanding, and do not appeal to the 
memory directly. 

10. Lay the foundation of knowledge firmly and well. 

11. Impart right principles, and lead your pupils to higher 
levels, to a nobler range of thought. Endeavor to accomplish 
all that skill, intelligence, and love can suggest. 
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12. Teach your pupils to fight manfully in the warfare of 
good against evil, truth against error; and, above all, let the 
eternal principles of right and wrong govern your own life 
and form a part of your own character. If you do this, you 
will sow beside all waters, and eventually bring home your 
sheaves with rejoicing. Maine Journal of Edneation. 


— A lady teacher took her class in geography and began 
with the town in which the pupils lived, locating their houses 
and the principal public buildings. Then each pupil was as- 
signed some special topic, upon which to obtain all possible 
information. One took the foundry, and learned the number 
of men employed there, the kind of iron manufactured, ete. 
Another took a particular kind of business, like banking, and 
soon. When the town had been thoroughly studied, then the 
county was taken up, and finally the State. For information 
the pupils resorted to books and to conversations with their 
parents and friends. 


— Teachers do not always inquire sufficiently into the 
causes of failure in the preparation of school lessons. Careful 
examination inte the matter often reveals need for sympathy 
and aid rather than cause for censure. The trouble often lies 
back of the school, in the conditions of the home, the require- 
ments for outside parental organization. Study each individ 
ual case as far as practicable. 


— Talk with parents about their children. Many parents 
can give you useful hints about teaching. Urge the parents 
to send their children to school regularly, and to talk with 
them about their studies. 


— The pupils of a grammar school in Nashua, N. H., are 
awarded two credit-marks for every error found in the local 
newspaper. 


—The process of inferring unknown truths from those 
already known should be required of every pupil. 
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Current Topics. 





— The time nears when teachers’ institutes most do flourish, and we 
are moved to add a word to our annual talks upon the topic. They are 
the only professional schools attended by the great mass of those who 
most need normal training ; and we have had for years a growing sense 
of their value, and also of the enormous aggregate waste of time, energy 
and money by reason of these meetings, which a little forethought and 
intelligence would save, if not utilize. Notwithstanding this, the insti- 
tute-system grows in the esteem of educational leaders, and we of late 
have read many good words for it. The idea is coming into gradual 
adoption in other professions, as by the Sunday-school workers and the 
Christian ministry in several denominations, whose ‘institutes’? are 
now an approved feature of their organizations. It is to be regretted 
that in any part of the country the State or county institutes have fallen 
somewhat into neglect, and to be hoped that there will be a general re- 
vival of interest in them this year. Until a regularly constituted nor- 
mal school, with tuition free to all comers, and board and other necessa- 
ries furnished at cost, shall be founded in every congressional district, 
the teachers’ institute— in every county at least, and in each township, 
if possible — will remain an imperative condition of progress. We sub- 
mit again some suggestions for their organization and conduct. 

1. Fix the time with care. Interfere with schools in session as lit- 
tle as possible. But do not definitely settle the appointment until it is 
ascertained when a trained assistant or conductor can be procured. 

2. Employ at least one experienced lecturer, in addition to local 
aids. In many cases the latter may be practical and capable, but their 
voices are familiar, their influence has hardly the weight of a stranger’s, 
and they often have to meet personal prejudices or positive enmities 
among their hearers, which go far to make their labors useless. Do not 
think it necessary to assign exercises toevery ‘‘ prominent ’’ teacher in 
the county. Compliments to them are well enough; but they should 
not be paid at the expense of a body of teachers, whose time is precious 
and whose patience will otherwise be taxed sufficiently. Let no one, 
not a trained worker, take the floor for an exercise without abundant 
noticeand adequate preparation. Have no elocutionary or other ground 
and lofty tumbling in extra branches, unless as an occasional recreation 
or evening entertainment. We have known a costly and large institute 
in which all interest centred upon a distinguished elocutionist, which 
was yet apparently worthless, for all professional purposes of the mem- 
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bers. But ifa truly practical, sensible, many-sided man is procurable, 
who can take in the situation and give the teachers just what they need 
and in such shape that they can take it to their school-rooms and use it 
as an instrument of progress, he is the man for the work, whatever his 
specialty may be. 

3. Advertise the meeting thoroughly. Try to reach every teacher, 
present and prospective, in the county. Make special effort to get out 
teachers known to be in the drag, and candidates indifferently prepared 
for the responsible work they purpose. 

4. Organize the institute off-hand, with as little equipment of ma- 
chinery as possible. It is to bea school, not a town meeting, and needs 
no elaborate corps of officers and committees. These may be appointed 
as occasion for them seems to arise. Drop the critics. No teacher of 
the teachers vught to have his petty lingual slips publicly paraded, or 
errors imagined or invented to his prejudice (as is often done) when none 
such exist. Nothing will break his usefulness in the institute quicker 
than this. 

5. Let the programme cover methods of instruction (not the facts, 
to any large extent) in ali the branches taught in primary and country 
schools, with something of school government, the philosophy of educa- 
tion, and other general matters. It ought not to stretch much beyond. 
Technical and abstract lectures on physiology, mathematical geogra- 
phy, the merely curious points of grammar, and the like, are valueless, 
in the professional view. The conductor, not a committee, should ar- 
range the programme. Whatever is assigned, let it begin and close ex- 
actly at the times appointed. Everything about an institute should 
teach; and not the least of the important things to be taught, directly 
and by unconscious tuition, is punctuality. 

6. To the members to-be we say : Review your work and get clear 
definitions of your needs. ‘They are very likely the needs of others, and 
you may safely ask one of the institute-teachers to treat of them spe- 
cially. Go armed with note-book and pencil, and have ear attent and 
mind open to receive every useful hint. Prove all things: hold fast to 
that which is good. Bein your seat on time the first day, and at every 
session throughout, if possible. At proper times, start pleasant talks 
with your neighbors, whether previously acquainted or not. Contrib- 
ute all you can to the success of the occasion. 


— The Centennial Commission, in preparation for the great Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia next year, hasadopted the following classification 
of educational matter to be exhibited there. We trust it may early be- 
come the inquiry of every teacher and school board that may read it, 
What can we do to aid in the adequate representation of the resources 
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and results of the public instruction of the country? The Exposition 
will be a gigantic object-lesson for and’ to all nations; and the best ele- 
ments of our civilization should have an embodiment at least equal, in 
variety and interest, to that which represents our material affairs. 
DEPARTMENT III. — EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, METHODS, AND LIBRARIES. 


CLAss 300.—Elementary instruction: Infant-school and kinder- 
garten arrangements, furniture, appliances, and modes of training. 

Public schools: Graded schools, buildings, and grounds, equip- 
ments, courses of study, methods of instruction, text-books, apparatus, 
including maps, charts, globes, etc.; pupils’ work, including drawing 
and penmanship; provision for physical training. 

CLAss 301.—Higher education: Academies and high schools, colle- 
ges and universities — buildings and grounds; libraries, museums of 
zoology, botany, mineralogy, art, and archzeology; apparatus for illus- 
tration and research ; mathematical, physical, chemical, and astronom- 
ical courses of study ; text-books, catalogues, libraries, and gymnasiums. 

CLASS 302.—Professional schools: Theology, law, medicine, and 
surgery, dentistry, pharmacy, mining, engineering, agriculture, and 
mechanical arts, art and design, military schools, naval schools, norma! 
schools, commercial schools, music — buildings, text-books, libraries, 
apparatus, methods, and other accessories for professional schools. 

CLASS 303.—Institutions for instruction of the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and the feeble-minded. 

CLAss 304.—Edueation reports and statistics; National Bureau of 
Education ; State, city, and tewn systems; college, university, and pro- 
fessional systems. 

CLAss 305,—Libraries: History, reports, statisties, and catalogues. 

CLASs 306.—School and text-books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, gaz- 
etteers, directories, index volumes, bibliographies, catalogues, almanacs, 
special treatises, general and miscellaneous literature, newspapers, tech- 
nical and special newspapers and journals, illustrated papers, periodical 
literature. 


—It is profoundly to be regretted that, during the years when the 
centennial anniversaries may do so much to cement the Nerth and the 
South again and forever, the seeds of treason are still sown in Southern 

schools. We learn that, during the late commencement at Charleston 
College, South Carolina, a majority of the graduates made unfriendly 
reference to the General Government, and theconferring of diplomas by 
President Middleton was accompanied by the irritating remark to the 
young men that they were beginning life ‘‘ financially oppressed and 
politically disfranchised.”’ Worse than this, the Southern text-books 
still hint rebellion. A new Jistory of the United States, by Prof. Derry, 
of Augusta, Georgia, has passages like this: 

Which are the most prosperous of the Southern States ? 

Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, Texas, and North Carolina. 

To what do they owe their prosperity ? 

To the fact that the white population in those States is largely in 
excess of the negro population, and hence their State governments are 
entirely in the hands of the whites, the only race that ought ever to 
bear rule in this country. 
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What is one of the most important measures of Grant’s Administra- 
tion ? 

The adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment tothe Federal Constitu- 
tion, which, like the Fourteenth Amendment, was carried through by 
force and usurpation. 

What does the Fifteenth Amendment declare? 

It declares that the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

What more can you say of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments ? 

They have served to keep alive a bitterness of feeling which but for 
them would have long since died out. 

To recite these unhappy facts is enough. 

— One of the most remarkable educational papers that have appear- 

‘ 
ed of late is that of President Eliot, of Harvard College, on ‘‘ Wise and 
Unwise Economy in Sehools,”’ read before the Middlesex County (Mass. ) 
Teachers’ Association, and since published in the Atlantic Monthly and 
the New England Journal of Education. We have space only to refer 


to it now, and to suggest its perusal by all our readers. 





Literary Matters. 


Professor Olney, of Michigan University, has added to his series of 
mathematical text-books a series of Avrithmetics, two of which have just 
been published. These books, like all his others, show a plan of his 
own—a ‘‘ new departure,’’ we might call it— from title-page to final 
chapter. It is claimed for them that not less than one-third, perhaps 
one-half, the time devoted to arithmetic in our common schools can be 
saved, and better results be obtained in addition. The primary book is 
full of practical expedients, that can not fail of helping teacher and pu- 
pil alike. It is also kept in view that the faculties chiefly active in 
childhood are the observation and memory: hence the usual abstract 
statements and perplexing definitions are quite omitted. The many 
pictures, we notice, are intended for wse. The Elements of Arithmetic 
furnishes all that is necessary in that branch for a good general educa- 
tion, and yet numbers only 308 pages. This work may be used alone 
or may follow the Primary. We think, from a somewhat hasty exam- 
ination, that as much will be found within these limits as will be used 
or remembered in four or more of the ordinary text-books, and, with the 
Teachers’. Hand-book of Exercises (to accompany this volume soon), 
will furnish all the exercises needed, mental and written, for class drill. 
(Sheldon & Company.) K. B. F. 
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Another new series of Arithmeties, bidding fair to attract at least 
equal attention, is Robinson’s Shorter Course, also in two books only, 
published in elegant style by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Company. 
The Complete Arithmetic, however, may be had in two parts, bound 
separately, by those who desire to use it in that shape. The books have 
been prepared with the utmost care and deliberation by Prof. Dan’! W. 
Fish, whose practiced hand has worked upon others of the Robinson se- 
ries. Many points in them are new, and we think will bear the test of 
the ciass-room. The ‘ working-out’’ and “ building-up”’ features of 
the first book, and the full treatment of percentage, the development of 
the rationale of circulating decimals, etec., in the Complete, are specially 
noticeable. The whole matter of the books deserves careful inspection. 

Butler's Pictorial History of the United States (J. H. Butler & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia) is the work of Principal John A. Stewart, of the 
High School at Reading, Pa. His style is clear and interesting, the 
facts are well stated, and a sufficient apparatus for study is provided, 
The publishers have contributed abundant illustrations, most of them 
from new designs, and the best of typography, paper, and binding. The 
new venture enters with high advantage into the competition for favor. 

Brown's Government of Indiana is the latest of the series prepared 
by the Hon. Charles R. Brown, recently a judge in one of the Michigan 
circuits, who served with distinction. He is peculiarly qualified for the 
preparation of books like this. In it he has given a terse but lucid sum- 
mary of the history, laws, and leading institutions of the State, with a 
full set of questions, some valuable tables, and a glossary. The work is 
well fitted for use in the schools, or as a reference-book by the citizen. 
$1.50. (Governmental Publishing Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.) 

Mr. Howard Challen, the well-known Philadelphia publisher, has 
begun the publication of a dime edition of the stories of the Arabian 
Nights, for use as reading-books in the schools. The enterprise seems 
commendable, and its representative pamphlets so far are excellently 
done. But we hope Mr. C. will change the picture on the cover. It is 
not exactly the thing to keep before the eye of a young child, 


MINOR NOTICES. 

Secretary Northrop, of Connecticut, obliges us with the Annual Re- 
port of school affairs in that State for 1873-4. What Bateman’s reports 
formerly were in the West, his have become in the East. A number of 
the best sections of this one have been extracted, and published sepa- 
rately in a neat pamphlet...... No. 3 of the National Bureau’s Circulars 
of Information gives detailed accounts of the school systems of Belgium, 
Russia, Turkey, Servia, and Egypt ; and No. 4 reproduces the valuable 
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essay of President Chadbourne, on ‘‘ Waste of Labor in the Work of 
Education.’’...... The new edition of Demosthenes on the Crown, by Prof. 
D’Ooge, of Michigan University, has been published, and receives very 
favorable notice. It hasalready been adopted asa text-book in the Uni- 
versity The work of Prof. Ten Brook, on American State Universi- 
ties: Their Origin and Progress, is also in print by Clarke & Co., Cin- 
Prof. T. Harrison, of 
Shelbyville, Ind., has put forth A New Mode of Illustrating Elocution. 
The magnificent Statistical Atlas of the United States, noticed in 
the TEACHER for July, is now published by subscription only, at $18 a 
set, by Julius Bien, New York The eleventh thousand of Col. Hig- 
ginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United States has been issued. It 
has been translated into German and French, and a London edition will 
appear shortly 74,500 copies of Webb’s Model First Reader have 
been published since last September, and the Government has had it 
translated into Dakota, for the Indian schools. Messrs. Sherwood & 
Co. have also in press Webb’s Model Third Reader, Kirk & Belfield’s 
Model Arithmetics, and Belfield’s Graded Exampiles......The geographi- 
cal series of Prof. Guyot is now complete in four books, by the addition 
of a Grammar-School Geography A new and larger edition of The 
Best Reading has appeared, with its lists brought up to December. 
D. Appleton & Co. are republishing The History and Literature Primers 
in small duodecimos. The first two issued are histories of Greece and 
Rome. The same house announces Barbauld’s Lessons in English and 
French, with a new French translation Jansen, McClurg & Co. have 
just issued Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Political Economy, in Sixty Defi- 
nitions and Forty Propositions. It is described as well fitted for use in 
schools...... An important book, expressly for parents, pastors, teachers, 
and all lovers of the young, seems to be Childhood: The Text-Book of 
the Age, by the Rev. W. F. Crafts. Published by Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton, at $1.50 The Elements of Geometry, by Charles Venable (Uni- 
versity Publishing Company, New York) is another of the new books. 
Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia, publish this month The Elements 
of Physical Geography, by Prof. Houston, of the Philadelphia High 
School Prof. Martin, of Bridgewater, Mass., will havea new book on 
Civil Government in the United States ready for the fall terms Wide 
Awake is a beautiful new monthly for children, edited by a Michigan 
girl, Miss Ella Farman, and filled with entertaining and instructive 
matter. $2.00a year. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston The Utah Educa- 
tional Journal is a new and promising publication, with headquarters 
in Salt Lake City. It starts with an edition of twelve thousand, which 
it will hardly maintain by ascore or two...... The Los Angeles Schoolmas- 
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ter, ably edited by Dr. W. T. Lucky, is another hopeful venture that 
reaches us from the Pacific slope...... The Teacher is a handsome and use- 
fully-filled quarto, published free and annually as an advertising medi- 
um by Eldredge & Brother...... Zhe School has been made the organ of 
the Alumni Association of the Michigan State Normal School, whatever 
that may imply. Its printing has been removed to Ann Arbor, to the 
decided betterment of its typography. We are sorry to see, however, 
that its English does not improve: witness the fearful paragraph near 
the beginning of page 94, in the June number. 








Educational Intelligence. 


INDIANA. 

In lieu of the list of examination-questions for June, prepared by the 
State Board of Education (but which does not appear to have been sent 
to the County Superintendents), we present a trial-list expressly pre- 
pared by Mrs. Ford, of the TEACHER: 

Orthography.—1. Name five aspirates and five subvocals. 

2. Mark the accented syllables in foolishness, instructing, necessa- 
ie command, mischievous. 

Name the letters in the following words that are substitutes for 
ober letters: Physiology, knew, something, mechanics. 

4. Give five words containing each one or more silent letters. 

5. Define orthography. 

6. Give five words in order, illustrating respectively the short 
sounds of a, e, i, 0, u. 

7. Name five letters that are linguals. 

8. Give five rules for the use of capitals. 

9. Give the rule for spelling such derivative words as coming. 

10. Give the rule for spelling such derivatives as stopping. 
11. Give a word in which y is a vowel. 
12. Give the two uses of the hyphen. 

Grammar.—1. ‘‘ We are compelled to endure many things.’’ Parse 
**to endure.” 

2. Give an example of a noun limited by a possessive pronoun of 
the second person, plural number. 

3. Define a participle and a defective verb, and illustrate each by a 
sentence, underlining the illustrated part of speech. 

4. Analy ze the following: ‘‘ A man who is industrious will be res- 
pected by his employers.” 

5. What is the difference between a relative and a personal pronoun? 

6. Write a sentence containing a relative pronoun in the objective 
case. 

7. ‘Which paper do you like best, the Tribune or the Times?” 
Correct the foregoing, and give the reason for the correction. 

8. Construct a sentence containing an irregular, transitive verb ; 

also one containing an adverb of the comparative degree. 
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9. Give the synopsis of the verb. write through the indicative and 

infinitive modes, and name the principal parts of the same verb. 
10. Compare better, much, little, round, and happy. 
11. Name the parts of speech in the following: ‘* I have thoroughly 
prepared what the society ordered done that evening.” 

12. In the above sentence, what is the office of that and evening ? 

13. Name two nouns having no plural, two having no singular, and 
two having both numbers alike. 

Geography.—Locate Passaic Falls, the Sandwich Islands, Gulf of 
Guinea, Dead Sea, Hartford, Jerusalem, Detroit, Lake Titicaca, Sicily. 

2, Name five places w here salt is obtained in large quantities. 

3. On the first of July, are the days longer or shorter at Cape Horn 
than in Michigan? Why ? 

4. What do we mean by the plane of the earth’s orbit ? 

5. Name and locate five plateaus and five plains. 

6, Name in order of size the five largest cities of the United States. 

7. Name five principal exports and five principal imports of the 
United States. 

8. Describe the surface of North America, going from west to east 
across the continent. 

9. How would you go by water from Chicago to Liverpool ? 

10. How far north of the south pole is the Antaretic circle, and why? 
11. Name five of the principal occupations of the people in the Uni- 
ted States ? 

12. From what countries do we obtain sugar, coffee, palm-leaf fans, 
cinnamon, quinine, and india-rubber ? 

13. Describe the following rivers: Rhine, Thames, Seine, Ohio, and 
Niagara, 

United States History.—1. From whom was Maryland named ? 

2. What part of North America was claimed by right of discovery 
by England and Spain? 

3. Name and locate the places where Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Georgia, and Florida were first settled. 

4. Name in order of settlement the first ten States of the Union. 

5. Name five persons prominent in American history, of whom we 
hear before the middle of the seventeenth century. 

4 Where and when did Perry’s victory occur ? 

Locate Fort McHenry, Fort Malden, Fort Pillow, Lundy’s Lane 
and New Orleans. 

8. When and by whom were the following sentences written or spo- 
ken: ‘‘ We have met the enemy, and they are ours.’’ ‘‘ Don’t give up 
the ship ’’? 

9. Name in order our first five Presidents. 

10. What is the Missouri Compromise ? 

11. Name ten battle-grounds in New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan. 

12. Give the dates of the discovery of gold in California, the settle- 
ment of New York, the purchase of Louisiana, the beginning of the 
Great Rebellion, and the successful laying of the Atlantic cable. 


Arithmetic.—1. Give two numbers that are prime to each other. 

2. If .625 of a pound be worth $5.35, what will one pound cost at the 
same rate? Solve decimally. 

3. The difference of time between Buffalo and Rome is 6 hours, 37 
minutes, and 40 seconds, The longitude of Reme is 20°, 30’: required, 
the longitude of Buffalo. 

f 1680 lbs. of plaster cost $2.856, what will a ton cost ? 

5. Divide the fraction } by its reciprocal. 
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6. If A can do a job of work in 15 days, and B can do the same in 
12 days, how many days will they need to do it together? 
. Define cancellation. 
8. How many pounds in a barrel of flour? How many sheets in a 
ream of paper ? 
9. In the number 634, explain what is meant by the simple and 
the local value of the 6. 
10. Write decimally the following per cents: 80, 4, 100, 40}. 
11. What is $1.00 in currency worth, when gold is quoted at 110? 
12. Give the cubical dimensions of a cord of wood. 
Physiology.—1. Give the circulation of the blood, beginning with 
the right auricle of the heart. 
2. Describe a gland, and name five different glands of the body. 
3. What kind of food do the Esquimaux require? Why? 
4. What is meant by insensible perspiration? 
5. Describe the mucous membrane. 
6. Give the anatomy and physiology of the optic nerve. 
7. Explain why less feod is needed when the body is clean and well 
clothed. 
8. Describe the diseases called mumps and dropsy. 
9. Explain ‘‘ catching cold.” 
10. Name five of the poisons most likely to be taken by mistake, and 
their antidotes. 
11. Name the organs of respiration and those of digestion. 
12. Describe and illustrate the influence of the mind on secretions. 
13. Explain the terms short-sightedness and long-sightedness, and 
describe the kind of spectacles needed in each case. 
Theory and Practice.—1. What books on teaching have you read, 
and what educational journals do you take or read ? 
2. What would you do to make a noisy school more quiet? 
3. Should the words of the author ever be required of the pupil in 
recitation? Ifso, under what circumstances ? 
. What would you do at the opening of the first day of school ? 
. How would you correct indistinctness in speaking or reading ? 
6 How would you detect the offender, if a whistle or other inap- 
pou noise should be heard in your school-room ? 
- How would you secure attention in a grammar class ? 
8. Name five topics suitable for discussion in the school-room, that 
may be used afterwards as themes for compositions. 
9. How would you teach spelling ° 2 
10. What is a book of reference? Mention several for schools. 
11. What good results from teaching politeness in school ? 
12. How would you suppress or lessen whispering ? 


OFFICIAL.—Supt. Smart’s Circular of Information No. 7, June 21, 
discusses the proper disposition of property acquired by townships for 
school purposes and afterwards included within the corporate limits of 
a town or city, and decides that, in the case of a house, the town or city 
should be permitted to use it upon such terms as may be just to both 
parties, and that, in all cases, if the matter can not be settled by the 
school officers interested, it be referred to a board of three arbitrators — 
one to be appointed by the township trustee, one by the town or city 
school board, and the third by these two......The Attorney General has 
decided that a person to be elected County Superintendent must have 
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lived in the county at least one year before, and that a woman can not 
hold the office in this State. 


THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION held a recent meeting at the 
State capital. The principal business was the adoption of a report by’ 
Supt. Smart, on the representation of the educational interests of the 
State at the Centennial Exposition. He thinks it could be fitly done 
for $5,000, and recommends that the school reports (to be prepared with 
especial reference to the Centennial), other educational literature, pho- 
tographs of the finest school buildings, school-furniture made of the 
native woods, herbariums exhibiting the flora of the State, mechanical 
and industrial drawings, original designs, specimens of penmanship, 
volumes of examination papers, etc., should be prepared and collected - 
for the Exposition by a competent committee. A resolution was also - 
adopted to commission high-school teachers to examine candidates for 
admission to Purdue University, as heretofore for the State University. 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS of the ‘State met in convention 
at Indianapolis on the 15th and 16th ults. Papers were read by Supts. 
Todd, of Delaware, on the mode of conducting teachers’ examinations 
and of marking papers; Moury, of Elkhart, on township institutes ; 


Blount, of Tipton, on teachers’ associations; Dobson, of Hendricks, on 
the disadvantages under which country teachers labor, and the way to 
avoid them ; and ex-Supt. Smith, of Marion, on the status of his suit 
testing the validity of the new County Superintendents’ act. Address- 
es by Prof. Olcott, on ‘‘ Breakers Ahead,’ and Prof. Beli, on county in- 
stitutes. Voted that the State Association be asked to give half a day 
to the Superintendents. Adjourned to the second Wednesday of May. 


The suit of Mr. Smith has gone against him in the Superior Court 
of Indianapolis, which sustains the act; but he has some hope of suc- 
cess on appeal to the Supreme Court, and will make the appeal, if he is 
helped to pay the expenses (about $125). 

THE Upper Scnoors.—President Nutt, of the State University, 
was summarily legislated out of office by the trustees declaring the office 
vacant, Reported reason—old-fogyism. Hon. E. E. White, of Zhe 
National Teacher, and others, are suggested for the place The repor- 
ted incompetency of a teacher in Purdue University has started consid- 
erable trouble among the students Wabash and Hanover Colleges 
graduated each thirteen this year Bourbon College re-opens Aug. 30, 
under a new President, Dr. J. A. Reubelt, who comes from the Presi- 
dency of Ghent College, Ky The Lagrange Collegiate Institute opens 
Aug. 31, for the fall term, with a normal course of eight weeks. 


NORTHERN INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL.—A gentleman thoroughly 
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conversant with the history and condition of this school sends us the 
following: ‘‘ This institution closed its second year July 8th. The past 
year has been one of great success tothe Normal. Though laboring un- 
der many difficulties, it yet seems that God in his kindness has caused 
its success to surpass anything ever recorded in the history of schools. 
The annual enrollment has exceeded twelve hundred. The extensive 
preparations that are being made indicate that, so far as human power 
is concerned, the future of the school will be no less marked than the 
past. An additional school building and two large boarding-houses are 
being seated, which, when completed, will make the valuation of the 
property, at a very low estimate, $100,000. Everything, we understand, 
is to be in readiness for the fall term. In some future article I will give 
a description of the buildings, apparatus, library, ete. 

This remarkable school, though so young, has already accomplished 
a remarkable work here. The good results ure plainly visible in the 
schools, not only of Northern Indiana, but throughout the whole of this 
State and parts of many other States. © 

The Normal at Valparaiso differs from all other normal schools and 
colleges, and seems to occupy a position among our educational institu- 
tions which meets the wants of a larger class of students than any other 
school. Its doors are open to all: rich and poor alike receive a hearty 
welcome. It is under no denominational or party rule. Students of 
all creeds and parties find this their home— no preference is shown. 
The results thus far indicate that more actual good is accomplished by 
this arrangement than where a strict discipline is enforced. 


Many years past, we were of the opinion that where the attendance 
was so large the work must necessarily be slighted. Observation and 
experience bave fully convinced us that such is not the case. The lar- 
ger the attendance, the more competition and enthusiasm: hence more 
thorough work can be accomplished, and besides, more experienced in- 
structors can be secured. Permit me here to say that the salaries of the 
teachers at the Normal range from $1,000 to $1,500 per annum, which 
amount is sufficient to secure the very best of talent. The classes do 
not become larger on account of the great number present, but addi- 
tional teachers are employed, so that each student receives personal care 
and attention. The instruction is practical, just such as meets the 
wants of the times. 

The expense of attending the Normal is less than at any other in- 
stitution in the land. Board and furnished room, $2.00 to $2.50 a week. 
This seems almost incredible; yet a moment’s reflection will convince 
any person that good accommodations can be had at these low rates. 
Providing for so large a number enables the proprietors to purchase at 
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wholesale rates ; and, as there are no charges for providing and prepar- 
ing the provision, as good board can be furnished for $2.00 as ordinarily 
at $3.00 or $3.50. The tuition is only $7.00 per term. This includes 
the Commercial Department and, in fact, everything except German 
and instrumental music. 

Besides all these advantages, what must strike very forcibly every 
reader of the TEACHER is the fact that every advertisement is backed 
up by the following guarantee: ‘If everything is not as represented, or 
should students be dissatisfied with the work in any of the departments, 
all money will be refunded.’ This we know is not simply a statement, 
but is strictly adhered to in every case. 

Taking everything into consideration, we believe this school to be 
by far the cheapest and most profitable institution of learning in the 
land.”’ 


INSTITUTES, Erc.—The fall term (twelve weeks) of the Elkhart Co. 
Normal and Classical School opens at Goshen Aug. 10, in charge of A. 
Blunt, A. M., and Supt. Moury. This school has been one of the most 
successful and useful in Northern Indiana...... Normal Classes are ap- 
pointed as follow: Beginning July 12, for four weeks, at Battle Ground, 


under Supt. Calkins and Prof. Rice ; July 19, Plymouth, Supt. Bailey ; 
Albion, five weeks, Supt. Skinner and Prof. E. M. Chaplin; and at 
Brownstown, by Prof. G. W. Fitch; July 26, Mexico, Miami county, 
Supt. Ewing; Aug. 2, five weeks, Crown Point, Supt. McAfee; Aug. 
16, six weeks, Wolf Lake, Noble county, Profs. J. J. Chaplin and E. 8. 
Jones; Sept. 20, six weeks (including the county institute) Lagrange, 
Supt. Cosper and Prof. Piatt A Laporte paper says: ‘* About thirty 
students and teachers enrolled themselves in Prof. O’Brien’s Normal 
Class last Monday. This is about all that he cares to teach.’’...... We 
hear of more appointments of county institutes: Porter Co., Valparaiso, 
beginning Aug. 23; Noble Co., Albion, and Henry Co., same date; Wa- 
bash Co., Wabash, Aug. 30; Elkhart Co., Geshen, Nov. 2. 


THE COMMON ScCHOOLS.—A fine class of thirteen — eleven girls and 
two boys — was graduated from the Wabash High School June 18, and 
the local papers waxed quite enthusiastic over the event. The Plain 
Dealer said: ‘‘ The culture manifested by this class, as well as the prog- 
ress made by all the school, has done infinite credit to the Superintend- 
ent, Prof. Thomas, and to the capable, faithful, and efficient corps of 
teachers in all the grades. The past year’s work has been of a charac- 
ter highly satisfactory to both parents and teachers.’? The late School 
Board, we learn, add their testimony that the schools of the last year 
were the best ever had there. The per cent of attendance for the year 
was 94.7, aud other items in the report make a good showing. Prof. T. 
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was unanimously re-elected Superintendent, and most of the late teach- 
ers are retained The fourth annual commencement of the Michigan 
City High School occurred July 1, with eight graduates —six girls and 
two boys. The schools have had a very successful year, though Supt. 
Miller was disabled by sickness during much of the last term. 


PERSONAL.—Robert Dale Owen, recently become insane from over- 
brainwork, is the reputed founder of the Indiana school system, and to 
his measures are largely due its revenues Prof. Hoss, of the State 
University, will be editor of the new temperance paper, The Advance 
Guard..... Prof. Jordon, late of the Indianapolis High School, has accep- 
ted the Professorship of Natural Science in the Northwestern Christian 
University, and has gone East to collect specimens for the cabinet 
The Rev. T. C. Smith, late Superintendent of Schools in Wayne coun- 
ty, is the new President of the Union Christian College, at Merom 
Prof. Rogers, of Asbury University, has received the degree of Ph. D. 
from Illinois Wesleyan University Dr. John S. Irwin has been cho- 
sen Superintendent at Fort Wayne. He has been acting Superintend- 
ent for several months A sharp attack has been made upon Supt. 
Ewing, of South Bend. We hope he will bravely ‘ hold the fort.’’...... 
Supt. Barnett, of Attica, takes the Elkhart schools. L. D. White con- 
tinues in charge of the Fifth Ward School, and B. O. Manchester has 
the Fourth. Miss Dimon leaves the Preceptress’s place, and goes home 
to Milan, O......Of the twenty-two teachers lately in the Laporte schools 
all but five remain. Miss Crittenden’s place in the High School will be 
taken, probably, by Miss Kate Daniels, of Medina, N. Y. Miss Foster 
does not return as music-teacher, and it is thought her place will not be 
re-filled this year......Supt. Baldwin is to remain at Huntington another 
year, to the great good fortune of its schools and people Mrs. Hunt, 
Preceptress of the Spencer High School, has been elected Superintend- 
ent—a most worthy and fitting appointment Prof. Maddock, of the 
Fowler schools, has started a new paper, called The Fowler Democrat. 

The American Journal of Education has a complimentary notice 
of Supt. Scott, formerly of Winamac, now of the Lebanon, III., schools. 

W. B. Ryan is to take the Hartsville schools, to which another de- 
partment will be added this year......Prof. B. F. Owens goes to the No- 
blesville schools. His recent place at Clear Spring, Jackson county, is 
taken by Prof. C. L. Hottel Supts. Bailey of Marshall, Hillegass of 
Allen, Barns of De Kalb, and a number more, have been re-elected in 
their respective counties......Ex-Supt. Walter S. Smith, of Marion, will 
engage in institute work this fall. He is succeeded by L. P. Harlan. 

Prof. J. M. McAfee was appointed Superintendent in Lake county, 
vice Mrs. W. W. Cheshire, who could not hold the place. 





